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school of poets that looks upon poe^ as a
direct message from the Most High, ^atod
amenable to no law but its own, poured out
his scorn on those critics who consider it a
purely human art, a criticism of life by subtle
and refined thinkers. When Ezekiel lay upon
his side and ate dung in order, as Blake says,
to make men believe that there is an infinite
in all things, he belonged to the first school.
When Matthew Arnold defined God as "a
something not ourselves that makes for right-
eousness," he exemplified, as always in his
writings, the opposite habit of mind. It is not
necessary to debate the point at issue. It
would take many pages. Perhaps one would
not be far from some truth bearing on the
matter in saying that as nature has night and
day, action and repose, light and shadow, so
the mind of man has two kinds of shepherds:
the poets who rouse and trouble, the poets
who hush and console. It is often pleasant to
turn to the latter; to turn, when bewildered by
the gigantic, to men who have nothing extrav-
agant, exuberant, mystical; to turn from the
inspired to the accomplished. For most men
the divine fire glows in regions of unstable
equilibrium. They cannot rest there.

Among the younger men who follow the
Matthew Arnold tradition, there is not one